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“What Are You Doing Out There?” 


HERE is something about the word “reform” that is offensive to most people. 

We tend to visualize the reformer as the pickle-faced prohibitionist in the 
newspaper cartoons of the 20’s, or the wild-eyed brain truster in the anti-Roosevelt 
cartoons of the 30’s. We cherish our vices, resent being reproved for them, and in 
turn dislike the role of setting other people straight. 

The lot of the legal reformer is an especially hard one. Most of what he preaches 
is not reform at all, but merely progress. Yet how many there are who are no 
more enamored of their vices than of their inefficiencies! 

In every town there is at least one grocer who has resisted the chain store in- 
fluence. He still stands behind the counter in a white apron and wraps your pur- 
chase with string that unwinds from a large ball near the ceiling. He’s a genial 
fellow, and when the kiddies come in they get a popsicle and a pat on the head. 
He doesn’t often mention it, but he is grieved that so many of his friends come in 
only for an occasional loaf of bread, and do the bulk of their shopping at the 
super market. 

They hate it too, but the can of beans he sells for thirty-nine cents can be 
bought at the other place for twenty-three, and much as they like him, they can’t 
afford to pay the price to keep him in business. 

Next time you go to town, stop in at each store and look it over. Then stroll 
over to the court house and take a look—not only at the physical plant, but at 
what is being done and how. With which store does it have the most in common? 

If the administration of justice were our private business, we could manage it 
any way we liked, just as the grocer does. But it isn’t. The machinery of justice 
belongs to the people it serves, not to their servants who operate it. They have a 
right to get from it the best product at the lowest cost, In the grocery business 
competition provides the stimulation to improve the product and lower the cost. 
In the administration of justice, we who operate the machinery must do it out 
of a sense of responsibility. 

In 1846, a legend goes, Henry David Thoreau was jailed in Concord, Mass., 
for refusing to pay his taxes as a political protest. Visiting Thoreau, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson peered through the cell bars and asked: “What are you doing in 
there?” Thoreau replied: “What are you doing out there?” 

Somebody has to carry the torch for progress. Call him a reformer if you like, 
but lend him a hand. What are you doing out there? 
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Sir Leonard Holmes to Address Annual Meeting Luncheon 


SIR LEONARD HOLMES, president of the Law Society of England, will address 
the annual luncheon of the American Judicature Society in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, Tuesday, September 18, 1951. The luncheon will be on the 
Starlight Roof instead of in the Wedgwood Room as previously announced. The 
annual convention of the American Bar Association will be in progress then, 
with headquarters in the Waldorf-Astoria, and tickets to the American Judi- 
cature Society luncheon may be purchased at the A.B.A. ticket counter. The 
annual election of directors will be held at the conclusion of the program, and 
a meeting of the directors for election of officers will follow immediately there- 
after. All members and friends of the Society, and all persons interested in the 
efficient administration of justice, are cordially invited. 


————- 2 6a  ____ 


VAN BUREN PERRY, circuit judge of Aberdeen, South Dakota, has been appointed 
by Chairman of the Board Albert J. Harno to the executive committee of the 
American Judicature Society to fill the vacancy caused by the death of David 
A. Simmons. The committee now consists of Howard L. Barkdull, George E. 
Brand, Ray S. Fellows, Albert J. Harno, Van Buren Perry, Orie L. Phillips and 
Glenn R. Winters. 





=>eoa-—__——- 


A COMPLETE SET of the JOURNAL is offered by a member of the American 
Judicature Society to some worthy institution as a gift. If you have a sugges- 
tion as to a suitable recipient, please write to the American Judicature Society, 
424 Hutchins Hall, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


—— -seae___—_ 


“BAR CLOSED THIRTY DAYS AS NEIGHBORS COMPLAIN.” 

“BAR SPONSORS JUDICIAL REFORM PROGRAM.” 

We have never seen headlines exactly like these in adjoining columns of the 
same newspaper, but all of us have seen the word “bar” used now in the one 
sense and now in the other, and during a recent state bar convention a headline 
using the word in the other sense evoked amusement and no little ribbing among 
the visiting members of the bar. 

There are many other meanings of the word, of course. Webster lists forty- 
one of them. In physics a bar is a unit of pressure; in music it is a mark to 
denote a measure of time; to a riverboat captain it is an accumulation of sand 
on which his craft may be grounded. Here are Webster’s twentieth and tenth 
definitions, respectively: 

“20. Formerly, in the English Inns of Court, the barrier separating the seats 
of the benchers or readers from the body of the hall occupied by the students, 
who in time were called to take their place at the ‘bar’ to enter into the debates 
of the house and thereby acquire the rank of ‘barrister’; the whole body of 
barristers or lawyers qualified to practice in any jurisdiction; also the profession 
of a barrister or lawyer.” 

“10. A counter at which liquor or food is served, usually to customers;— 
extended to the space immediately behind or in front of it; also a room con- 
taining such a counter, as a luncheon bar, oyster bar, saloon bar; a barroom.” 

In common usage, “bar’’ alone means a liquor bar. If an oyster bar is meant, 
it is so specified. This meaning so overshadows the others that it probably comes 
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first to mind for most people, including even some lawyers. We do not propose 
that the legal profession abandon the word. We have as much right to it as any- 
body else. We do suggest that it should be avoided whenever possible in news- 
paper headlines, and we commend the largest local organization of lawyers in the 
country for calling itself not the New York County Bar Association but the New 
York County Lawyers Association. There are a number of other similarly- 
named organizations around the country. Is there not something to be said for 


encouraging this trend? 





New York Legal Aid Society Celebrates an Anniversary 


In 1876 a small group of New Yorkers formed 
the Deutscher Rechts-Schutz Verein for the 
purpose of providing legal advice and repre- 
sentation to German immigrants. During that 
first year 212 clients were served. Many of the 
problems were simple wage claims, others were 
the result of ignorance of our language and 
our laws. 

The word spread—good news travels fast— 
that legal help was available to the man with- 
out money. Immigrants from other countries 
than Germany, native-born Americans, more 
and more people with all manner of legal prob- 
lems came to the little office at 39 Nassau 
Street. In 1896 the corporate name of the 
organization was changed to The Legal Aid 
Society, and its purpose was officially broad- 
ened to include legal help to “all who may ap- 
pear worthy thereof ... and to promote meas- 
ures for their protection.” 

On February 16, 1951, the Legal Aid Society 
celebrated the beginning of its 75th year of 
continuous service to that great community 
with a banquet in the ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, with Chief Judge Learned Hand 
of the United States Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit and the Honorable Leonard W. 
Brockington of the Canadian bar as speakers 
and a thousand members and friends in at- 
tendance. 

Today the Society employs 27 full-time law- 
yers and 25 clerical workers, investigators, 
etc., along with numerous volunteer attorneys, 
many of whom are loaned by law firms. At the 
office at 11 Park Place are handled civil matters 
such as wage claims, landlord and tenant dis- 
putes, installment contract cases and domestic 
relations problems. Criminal cases are handled 
at the Criminal Courts Branch, 100 Centre 
Street, the Brooklyn Felony Court Branch at 
129 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, and at the 
Federal Courts Branch, U. S. Court House, 
Foley Square. The latter two were opened in 
1949 at the urgent request of the judges of 
those courts. An East Harlem branch has been 


requested by the New York City Youth Board 
to serve a congested area which has long needed 
legal aid, and it is hoped that it can be organ- 
ized in the near future. 

Eighty-seven per cent of the Society’s in- 
come is contributed by law firms, lawyers, non- 
lawyers, foundations and the Greater New 
York Fund. Five per cent is earned through 
registration fees and other incidental revenue, 
and eight per cent comes from interest on in- 
vestments. Seventy-eight per cent of it goes 
for lawyers’ salaries and related expenses, sev- 
enteen percent for office rent, supplies, equip- 
ment, ete., and five per cent for fund raising. 
The annual budget is around $300,000. Service 
to each client costs the Society about $6.00. 

Nearly everyone at some time or other in 
his life needs a lawyer. We are surrounded by 
laws, the rules and regulations that make it 
possible to live in peace and harmony with our 
neighbors. These laws are not always easy to 
understand, and so there are lawyers, with 
specialized knowledge to interpret them. 

The poor man in trouble is at a disadvantage. 
Unlike his wealthier neighbor, he cannot go out 
and hire efficient legal services. This violates 
our most cherished American tradition, equal- 
ity under the law for rich and poor alike. Such 
equality is of the essence of democracy, and it 
becomes meaningless if a man is deprived of 
it because he cannot afford it. Legal aid organ- 
izations exist to help in these cases. 

For seventy-five years the Legal Aid Society 
has made equality under the law a reality in 
New York City. It has grown in size and scope, 
not only in the services rendered to its clients 
but by leading the way in the legal aid move- 
ment throughout the country. In these times 
when integrity is at a premium, the work of 
the legal aid organizations gives strength to 
our democratic judicial system and disproves 
the assertion sometimes made that justice can 
be obtained only by those who can afford to 
pay for it. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 
in the Bar Activities Program 


By GLENN R. WINTERS 


HEN I first read the announcement of 

this meeting I little thought that before 
it took place the deaths of two great and good 
men would have impoverished not only my own 
circle of friends but the American Judicature 
Society, the American Bar Association, the en- 
tire legal profession, and the cause of justice 
everywhere. The most recent was the death 
only three weeks ago of David Andrew 
Simmons, former president of the American 
Judicature Society and of the American Bar 
Association, and a native son of whom this 
great state of Texas may well be proud. He 
was my own true friend, and it has dimmed 
my pleasure in coming to Texas again to know 
that I shall not have the visit with him to 
which I had been looking forward. 

The other was the passing on February 12 
of Herbert Lincoln Harley, founder, secretary- 
treasurer and editor of the American Judica- 
ture Society and its Journal until his retire- 
ment six years ago. Nobody ever will know 
just how much is owed to him for the present- 
day widespread concern for the efficient ad- 
ministration of justice, manifest not only in 
the publications and activities of the Society 
which Mr. Harley founded but in the work 
of a score of sections and committees of the 
American Bar Association as well as state and 
local bar associations and such allied institu- 
tions as this great Southwestern Legal Center. 
Mr. Simmons said of Mr. Harley not long ago, 





GLENN R. WINTERS is secretary-treasurer 
of the American Judicature Society and editor 
of the Journal of the American Judicature 
Society. This was an address before the Re- 
gional Convention of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, Dallas, Texas, April 16, 1951. 











“The ranks he paced are more numerous now, 
and the path he marked is more easily seen. 
We salute the man who led and marked it.” 

Public speaking was a talent which Herbert 
Harley had no ambition to cultivate, and only 
a few times in his long career was anybody 
able to persuade him to face an audience. One 
of those was at the 1914 annual meeting of 
the Lancaster County Bar Association, in Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, when he delivered his historic 
address entitled “A Lawyer’s Trust” launch- 
ing the nation-wide movement for the inte- 
grated bar in this country. Years before the 
word “pre-trial” ever was invented, Mr. Harley 
opened that address with an interesting list of 
stipulations by way of simplification of the 
issues: 


“Let us begin,” said Mr. Harley, “as far as 
may be possible, with a common understand- 
ing. So let it be stipulated, for economy of 
time, that: 

“1. The lawyer is an absolutely indispens- 
able factor in human affairs. 

“2. The lawyer has played a glorious role 
in history, and in no other land have his 
talents been more in requisition than in our 


wn. 

“3. The lawyer, therefore, is worthy of his 
hire; any successful attempt to deprive him 
of his due returns must react harmfully upon 
the body politic. 

“4. The lawyer is more conservative than 
other men, but because of this he is neither 
proud nor apologetic. 

“5. The lawyer is more honest, nothwith- 
standing current gibes, than other men, which 
fact is attested by the universal trust reposed 
in him and the comparatively rare betrayals 
of this trust. 

“6. At the present time the random shots 
of criticism are being concentrated upon the 
lawyer more than usual. 

“7, The popular demand for greater effi- 
ciency in the administration of justice un- 
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doubtedly lies in a great measure within the 
control of the lawyer, for the profession has 
a veto power over alleged reforms.” 


That is as applicable today as it was in 
1914. There still is criticism of the profession, 
but I think not in extraordinary volume. As 
long as there is any at all, however, we ought 
not to ignore it, nor console ourselves with 
contemplation of our glorious role in history. 
Criticism of any kind, justified or unjustified, 
points to something wrong in our relations 
with the people who speak against us, and to 
the need for corrective steps. 


A DEFINITION OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The offices of the American Judicature 
Society are a few doors down the hall from 
those of the Michigan Law Review. Like all 
good neighbors, we visit each other now and 
then to borrow the appropriate equivalent or 
counterpart of a cup of sugar. For years the 
Law Review people have relied on our adding 
machine, while we have consulted their un- 
abridged dictionary. In recent years the ex- 
change has gotten out of balance, for while 
mathematical relationships do not change, the 
English language does. A lot of 1951 words 
are missing from their 1941 edition, and so 
we recently purchased a 1951 Webster’s Dic- 
tionary. (As yet we have no plans for deny- 
ing the Law Review further access to our add- 
ing machine.) 

Several years ago I consulted the Law Re- 
view dictionary in vain for a definition of 
public relations, and I had to make up my 
own from a composite of the definitions of the 
two words “public” and “relations”. I am 
happy to say that public relations has now 
advanced to the point of dictionary recognition, 
and I want to read to you what the new 1951 
volume says it is: 

“The activities of an industry, union, cor- 
poration, profession, government or other or- 
ganization in building and maintaining sound 
and productive relations with special publics, 
such as customers, employees and stockholders, 
and with the public at large, so as to adapt 


itself to its environment and interpret itself 
to society.” 


We can simplify that by rewriting it so as 
to eliminate those portions that are irrelevant 
to the legal profession and put the rest in terms 
that apply specifically to us. Here is what we 
then get: 

“The activities of the legal profession, or of 
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a bar association, in building and maintaining 
sound and productive relations with special 
publics, such as clients, jurors and public offi- 
cials, and with the public at large, so as to 
adapt itself to its environment and interpret 
itself to society.” 


Let’s notice some of the elements of that 
definition. 

In the first place, it has to do with activities. 
Webster gives as a secondary definition of the 
term the mere passive state of affairs between 
us and our neighbors, but the definition writer 
was a practical person and he properly put in 
the first position what we usually think of 
when we mention public relations—whatever 
we are doing about the passive entity of the 
same name. 

Webster speaks of the activities of a profes- 
sion, or other organization. Public relations 
activities can be carried on in the name and 
for the sake of the entire profession, or any 
subdivision of it, national, state or local. Every- 
thing done by one, however, has its effect on 
the others, and the profession really is in- 
divisible as far as public relations is concerned. 
Here is a leading reason for integrating the 
bar of every state. The public never will dif- 
ferentiate between lawyers who are bar asso- 
ciation members and those who are not. There 
is no good reason why they should ever be 
asked to. 

The definition speaks of building and main- 
taining. There are some people who think of 
public relations as entirely remedial. If they 
are in trouble, or if they want to sell an idea 
or a project to the public, then they will con- 
cede that public relations activities are in or- 
der, but otherwise, why spend time, effort or 
money on them? Maintenance, however, is as 
important in public relations as it is in me- 
chanics. No matter how well your car runs, 
it needs a greasing every thousand miles, and 
systematic, intentional attention to public rela- 
tions is important to every organization, no 
matter how favorably situated it may be. 

The dictionary definition speaks of sound 
and productive relations. Let’s admit this— 
very few of us practice law or carry on bar 
association work for our health or amusement. 
We do it to make a living for ourselves and 
our families, and at the same time, as far as 
we can, to do our bit to make our communities, 
our country and the world a better place in 
which to live. Our achievement of these objec- 
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tives can be mightily aided or hindered by 
congeniality or lack of it between ourselves 
and the various people with whom we come in 
contact. 

The dictionary writer suggested who some 
of these special publics are. He mentioned 
customers, employees and stockholders, obvi- 
ously having General Motors Corporation in 
mind. If he had been thinking of the legal 
profession, what would he have said? For cus- 
tomers, of course, he would have substituted 
clients. He might also have mentioned jurors, 
witnesses, other lawyers, judges, law students, 
members of other professions, menbers of law- 
making bodies, and public officials. Then of 
course there is the public at large—our fam- 
ilies, the other members of our clubs and 
churches, the people we meet on the street, 
and people we never meet at all but who have 
heard of us and know, or think they know, 
something about us, as well as those who have 
never heard of us at all. There are such people. 

Activities to promote sound and productive 
relations between the legal profession and all 
these people have a two-fold objective, accord- 
ing to Webster. We engage in them to adapt 
ourselves to our environment, and to interpret 
ourselves to society. All too often public rela- 
tions work has been thought of only in the 
second of these two connections. We had bet- 
ter not bother interpreting ourselves to society, 
however, if the story is not to our credit. 
Adaptation to one’s environment is a func- 
tional idea—finding our place in the scheme 
of things and setting ourselves to fill it as we 
should. Only after we have satisfied ourselves 
on that score is it appropriate to undertake 
the task of interpreting ourselves to society, 
or, less elegantly stated, tooting our own horn. 


OuR PLACE IN THE SCHEME OF THINGS 


What is our place in the scheme of things? 
My name is not Webster, and I won’t under- 
take a definition that will stand the dissection 
that Webster’s definitions do, but here is a 
shot at it. Our job in the social order in which 
we live is to render legal services to those 
who need them—to help them in securing and 
protecting their legal rights, promptly and 
efficiently, and to champion a legal system and 
a philosophy of government under which that 
is possible. Probably we will never do that 
job as perfectly as it should be done, but we 
are now doing it better than we did a genera- 
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tion or two ago, and one reason for that is 
that, thanks to the leadership and inspiration 
of men like Harley and Simmons, we have been 
gazing into the mirror of self-appraisal and 
making increasingly successful efforts to cor- 
rect what we have found amiss. 

Some twenty-five or thirty years ago a Bos- 
ton lawyer, Reginald Heber Smith, looked into 
that mirror and found that his profession was 
falling short in its duty to render legal serv- 
ices to all who needed them. There followed the 
writing of that classic of American legal litera- 
ture Justice and the Poor, the growth and 
development of the legal aid movement, and 
in recent years the lawyer reference plan and 
other facets of a well-rounded and complete 
bar program to provide adequate legal service 
to all. Let no bar organization, national, state 
or local, be so foolish as to embark upon the 
interpretation, or horn-tooting, phase of a 
public relations program until it has given ade- 
quate attention to this all-important prelimi- 
nary detail. In any bar association, the com- 
mittees responsible for legal aid, lawyer refer- 
ence service, low-cost legal service, and public 
or voluntary defender services are public rela- 
tions committees regardless of what name they 
bear or of whatever else is being done in the 
name and under the banner of public relations. 

In this country the rights of citizens are 
secured and defended not by lawyers alone, but 
by lawyers and judges cooperating in institu- 
tions which we call courts. Each leg of that 
three-legged stool must be kept in repair if the 
legal profession is to live up to its responsi- 
bility to the public. The lawyers must be prop- 
erly selected and trained for their profession, 
they must be acquainted with and live up to 
high standards of professional ethics, and be 
amenable to disciplinary authority if they fail 
to do so, and they must keep themselves at 
their best through systematic post-admission 
legal education throughout their career. The 
judges must be carefully chosen for legal abil- 
ity and judicial temperament; they must be 
protected in their tenure in office from the 
vicissitudes of politics; and they must have 
sufficient salary and retirement compensation 
to attract the right kind of men to the bench, 
assure their undivided attention to their judi- 
cial duties while there, and make possible re- 
tirement with dignity and without hardship 
when they are no longer able to serve. The 
courts must be efficiently organized, staffed 
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and managed; they must have the machinery 
and authority for adequate control over their 
operations, and especially over their procedure, 
and that procedure must be simple, swift, and 
conducive to right decisions. 

All this, if you please, is part of the lawyer’s 
effort to fill as he should his niche in the 
scheme of things, or, as Webster puts it, to 
adapt himself to his environment, and thus 
it is all essential to the public relations pro- 
gram. These matters are the concern and re- 
sponsibility of the ordinary bar committees 
on legal education and admission to the bar, 
professional ethics and grievances, post-admis- 
sion legal education, bar organization, judi- 
cial selection, tenure, retirement and compen- 
sation, court organization and management, 
and civil, criminal, appellate and pre-trial pro- 
cedure, yet they are all the concern of the 
public relations committee as well. 


Nor is that the end. At least three more 
well-known bar committees are closely identified 
with the public relations program. Most bar 
associations have a committee on jurispru- 
dence and law reform, or a committee on legis- 
lation, or both, to receive suggestions for im- 
provement in the law, draft them into proper 
form, offer them to the legislature, and advo- 
cate their enactment. Lawyers, who spend their 
lives working with the law, are best fitted of 
all people to guide and supervise the amend- 
ment and improvement of it, and they should 
consider it a part of their professional serv- 
ice to the public to do so. Then, if it is the 
responsibility of the members of the bar to 
render legal services to all who need them, 
it is a part of that responsibility to see to 
it that persons not qualified to do so are pre- 
vented from attempting to render such services. 
That brings the committee on unauthorized 
practice of the law into the picture. 

Finally, although there are others, I men- 
tion the committee on American citizenship. 
Powerful forces are at work in this country to 
undermine and destroy the system of liberty 
under law which is our precious heritage. Every 
person, whatever his trade, profession or sta- 
tion in life, if he values that heritage, owes 
it to himself and to his fellow-citizens to op- 
pose those sinister influences with all his power. 
We are in the best position to evaluate things 
when we know what they cost. Lawyers know 
better than anyone else exactly what our 
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fathers and forefathers had to do to gain for 
us the liberties we cherish today, and they are 
in a better position than anyone else to ex- 
plain it to others. It is their solemn duty to 
do it. The history of American constitutional 
liberty is taught in every school, but it is not 
enough to study it in a casual way along with 
mathematics, science and French. The times 
demand that somebody get stirred up about 
liberty and its preservation. The times demand 
that someone point out and emphasize and 
dramatize the price that was paid for our liber- 
ties by our forefathers back to Runnymede. 
The times demand that someone inspire Amer- 
icans anew with enthusiasm for their liberties 
and for the legal and political institutions 
upon which they depend, and with a determina- 
tion to defend them from attacks from both 
within and without. That is our most impor- 
tant responsibility to the public today. 


THE PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


It will be protested that this view of pub- 
lic relations is so broad that it encompasses 
the entire range of activities of the bar, and 
reduces public relations itself to a meaning- 
less term. But it is really true that public 
relations is not just one activity of the bar, 
but the sum of all of them. Nothing can be 
more futile than the spectacle of an obscure 
public relations staff grinding out publicity 
releases while the rest of the organization goes 
its way in ignorance, indifference, or even 
contempt. 

What, then, is the public relations commit- 
tee for? The answer is three-fold. 

First, it should be represented in the top- 
level councils of the organization where basic 
policies are established, for the express pur- 
pose of checking their effect on public rela- 
tions. It is a matter of routine almost any- 
where when a new course of action is proposed 
to ascertain its taxation implications and to 
find out how to accomplish the desired result 
with the least possible cost in taxes. Almost 
anything an organization can do, however, 
whether it be purchase of real estate, person- 
nel changes, or procurement of additional 
finances, may have important public relations 
repercussions. Even though the president and 
all those responsible for basic policy are public- 
relations-conscious, the best results are ob- 
tained if one person is assigned specific re- 
sponsibility for bearing that angle in mind 
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and steering the decisions of the group ac- 
cordingly. 

For emphasis I repeat that this function is 
inherent in the top level of management. You 
can index roughly at a glance the effectiveness 
of the public relations program of any or- 
ganization by noting the relative dignity and 
importance in the organization of the public 
relations personnel. In business firms, the most 
successful practice is to designate a vice-pres- 
ident in charge of public relations. The presi- 
dent bears ultimate responsibility for every- 
thing; specialized responsibility for public 
relations is provided at the next executive 
level, and on the same level as manufacturing, 
marketing and other fundamental operations of 
the business. In a bar association the same 
result can be reached by making the chairman 
of the public relations committee ex officio a 
member of the executive committee, commis- 
sioners, or board of governors, whatever it is 
called. 

Secondly, the public relations committee 
should be responsible for educating the rest 
of the organization in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of public relations. The public relations 
committee cannot do the organization’s public 
relations job alone, but it can supervise the 
doing of it by all of the subdivisions and 
agencies which are at work on it. Concretely, 
the services of the public relations staff should 
be made available to all committees for use in 
whatever ways will further the mutual pur- 
poses of the two. With every change of com- 
mittee chairmanship or activity leadership, a 
conference on public relations as affected by 
that particular department or activity should 
be held. By the spoken and written word, 
through lectures, articles, circular letters, leaf- 
lets and otherwise, the rank and file member- 
ship of the organization should be taught the 
basic principles of successful public relations. 

Thirdly, the public relations committee is 
directly responsible for the execution of the 
last phrase of Webster’s definition—interpreta- 
tion of the organization or group to society. 
There is a place in the public relations pro- 
gram for both word and deed. The work of 
the committee on professional ethics and griev- 
ances is public relations in deed. That of the 
public relations staff itself in its contacts with 
the public is public relations in word. 

This includes the preparation and release of 
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news, preparation, supervision and presenta- 
tion of radio and television programs, the writ- 
ing and distribution of pamphlets, leaflets and 
miscellaneous printed matter for public con- 
sumption, and a variety of projects to give the 
public a picture of the profession and its objec- 
tives and methods. Here there is a need for 
professional training and skill, and it is de- 
sirable to engage the paid services of an expert. 
This may be accomplished in any of several 
ways. The simplest and most direct is to hire 
a man or woman with practical public relations 
experience and hand over the work to him or 
her. This will be satisfactory, provided the 
other two functions of the public relations 
committee are not overlooked, and especially 
that of participating in the policymaking func- 
tion of management. An officer or employee 
may be found who is sufficiently well versed 
in the principles of public relations to be able 
to render the first service to the management 
in person and to supervise the carrying out 
of the remainder of the job by otherwise un- 
trained clerical employees under him. Outside 
professional public relations counsel may be 
utilized to consult with the management from 
time to time and to supervise the detail work 
by employees of the organization, or they may 
assume responsibility for the whole job, in- 
cluding not only professional advice but execu- 
tion of the work as well. 

There recently has come to my attention 
a remarkable book which I think should be in 
the hands of every public relations committee, 
if not of every bar executive or indeed every 
individual. Its title is The Magic of Believing, 
and it was written by Claude M. Bristol and 
published by Prentice-Hall. The subtitle adds: 
The Science of Setting Your Goal—and Then 
Reaching It! The book is a fascinating account 
of the little that is known about the subcon- 
scious mind and its power over our lives, and 
the methods and procedures by which one per- 
son’s mind may extend its influence over others. 
As his title suggests, Mr. Bristol believes and 
demonstrates convincingly that there is an in- 
herent and intrinsic power in belief, or faith, 
that makes possible the accomplishment of what 
would otherwise be impossible. 

I mention this book here because the realm 
of public relations is the realm of the mind. 
The end and object of all public relations work 
is a desired attitude of mind on the part of 
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other people, and it is a notable example of 
the kind of endeavor which is bound to suc- 
ceed if it is carried on with enthusiasm and 
with deep-seated belief in its truth and im- 
portance, but which is worse than useless if 
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it is done by a person who merely goes through 
the motions without enthusiasm and perhaps 
even unconvinced and unsold in his own heart. 
Let us believe whole-heartedly in ourselves, and 
other people will believe in us too. 
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Judicial Administration Legislative Summary 


JUDICIAL SALARIES 


California—A bill increasing the salary of 
the chief justice from $17,000 to $20,500 was 
given final passage and sent to the governor 
for signature. The measure also raises the pay 
of associate justices from $16,000 to $19,000 
and court of appeals judges from $15,000 to 
$18,000. An omnibus bill to establish a mini- 
mum salary schedule for judges was killed by 
the Senate after having earlier passed the 
House. The bill would have given superior 
court judges in the larger counties a minimum 
of $15,000. 

Illinois—The governor allowed to become law 
without his signature a bill raising the pay of 
city court judges from $1,000-$6,500 to $3,125- 
$8,125. 

Louisiana—A special session enacted a bill 
amending the state law regarding salaries of 
judges of the courts of appeal to authorize 
Orleans Parish to pay additional compensation 
without reducing the state’s contribution to the 
salary fund. 

Ohio—The General Assembly passed legisla- 
tion, which will become effective in September 
without the governor’s signature, which will 
increase salaries of judges taking office after 
that date—supreme court justices to $16,000, 
chief justice to $16,500. After expiration of 
the current term judges of the courts of appeal 
will receive an additional $1,500, making total 
salary $13,500 annually and common pleas 
judges, $13,000. 

Texas—The governor signed into law a bill 
appropriating $387,000 a year to give district 
and civil appeals court judges salary increases 
of $2,000 annually, and of $3,000 a year for 
higher court jurists. 


COURT ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Colorado—S.B. 329 regulating appeals—new 
law sets up a definite procedure of how appeals 


are made and perfected from a police court 
whether it be denominated a municipal court 
or otherwise to the county court. There have 
been some changes in criminal laws among 
which the most important is the provision which 
requires the accused who pleads insanity to be 
tried first on the offense charged, and if con- 
victed, then to be afforded a trial on the issue 
of insanity. 

Connecticut—In view of a definite increase in 
the settlement of jury cases in the last six 
months, Connecticut superior court judges 
have acted to continue a system of pre-trial 
conferences in Hartford, New Haven and Fair- 
field county courts. The legislature ended its 
1951 session without taking any steps to elim- 
inate the confusion over minor court judgeships 
in the state, The current confusion is a repeti- 
tion of the situation that prevailed at the end 
of the 1949 session. Then, as now, the Legis- 
lature failed to set terms for the lower court 
judges. The case went to the supreme court 
during a special summer session. It ruled the 
Republican judges had to get off the bench in 
favor of the Democratic appointees of former 
Governor Chester Bowles. The situation now is 
reversed. The Republicans are seeking to oust 
the Democratic judges. Because of the failure 
of the legislature to act, the supreme court is 
faced with a ticklish problem. A new constitu- 
tional amendment provides that the minor 
court judges are to be approved by the gover- 
nor, with confirmation by House and Senate. 

Florida — Legislation setting up uniform 
standards for juvenile courts was passed by 
the Senate and returned to the House for con- 
currence in minor amendments before going to 
the governor for signature. The bill implements 
a state constitutional amendment adopted last 
fall by an overwhelming majority. It gives 
juvenile courts exclusive jurisdiction over chil- 
dren under 17. A proposed constitutional amend- 
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ment, increasing the number of supreme court 
justices from seven to ten was passed by the 
legislature. A survey showed that the caseload 
of Florida’s court was almost four times higher 
than that of the average of the high state 
courts for the rest of the country. S. B. 102, 
excluding from jury service persons convicted 
of certain crimes, has been signed by the gov- 
ernor. 

South Carolina—Need for a state-wide sys- 
tem of juvenile and domestic relations courts 
will be studied by a state legislative interim 
committee. 


JUDICAL PENSIONS AND RETIREMENT 


Massachusetts—The senate killed a bill 
which would have penalized judges who re- 
mained on the bench after their 70th birthday 
by reducing their pension by 72% for each ad- 
ditional year served beyond that year. 

Michigan—The judges’ retirement act was 
signed into law by the governor, permitting 
judges of the supreme, circuit, Detroit record- 
ers, and Grand Rapids superior court to par- 
ticipate in a pension plan providing $4,500 an- 
nually upon retirement. Judges will con- 
tribute five per cent of their earnings. 

Missouri—Judical retirement plan bill was 
given final passage and sent to the governor. 
It provides for supreme, appellate and circuit 
court judges to retire at 65 after 12 years 
service at one-third last salary. 

Nevada—aA new law provides that if a jus- 
tice of the supreme court at the time of his 
death is eligible to receive a pension, his widow, 
provided she is 65, shall be entitled until her 
death or remarriage to $200 monthly. 

Ohio—Judicial retirement legislation  re- 
ported as having been introduced in an earlier 
issue of the Journal was passed and is now 
in effect. Judges are permitted to contribute 
6% of salary and may retire at 60. Statutory 
limitation in the past stated that no contribu- 
tion could exceed 5% of the first $3,000 of 
salary. In some respects benefits are greater 
than proposed in several unsuccessful legisla- 
tive attempts in recent years to establish a 
separate judical retirement system. 

Rhode Island—A proposed state constitutional 
amendment to grant tenure of office to state 
supreme and superior court justices with man- 
datory retirement at 70 was rejected by Rhode 
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Island voters at a special election called by the 
governor on June 28. 

Wisconsin—The governor signed Bill 237 S 
providing for a judicial retirement system for 
judges of the state supreme and circuit courts. 
Judges who choose to come under the plan will 
pay seven per cent of their salary and may retire 
at 65 but must retire at 70. Pension will be 
based on number of years of service. One who 
does not elect to come under the plan would 
not have to retire at 70. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Delaware’s Senate unanimously confirmed 
Governor Carvel’s appointment of the three 
justices comprising the state’s first separate 
and independent Supreme Court created under 
the recently adopted state constitutional amend- 
ment. The appointees are Chief Justice Clar- 
ence A. Sutherland of Wilmington, Associate 
Justice Daniel F. Wolcott of New Castle and 
Associate Justice James M. Tunell, Jr. of 
Georgetown. 

After a struggle lasting practically the en- 
tire length of the 1951 session of the Legisla- 
ture H. B. 3 for the restoration of the one-man 
grand jury with power to grant immunity to 
witnesses became law in Michigan through ap- 
proval by the governor. 

Arizona and Michigan adopted a constitu- 
tional amendment for annual sessions of the 
Legislature. 

A hearing on a proposed modification of the 
Missouri Plan for selection of judges for Iowa 
was unsuccessfully sought by the Iowa Bar 
Association Committee during the 1951 session 
of the Legislature. 

Supreme Court opinions are to be published 
in pamphlet form instead of in a newspaper, as 
has heretofore been done in the state of 
Nevada. 

Washington adopted a youth protection act, 
establishing a separate division to cope with 
problems of children. 

The “ambulance chasing” bill, to prohibit 
solicitation of legal business, was tabled June 
15th by the ZIJllinois Legislature. 

The Uniform Reciprocal Support of De- 
pendents Act was adopted by the legislatures of 
Arkansas, Indiana, Minnesota, North Dakota 
and Tennessee, in addition to those listed in 
the June JOURNAL. 
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The Practice of Preventive Law 


By Louis M. Brown 


HERE is a notion, held 

by many people, that 
the methods of practicing 
law are fixed and stable. 
Lawyers, they say, are 
conservative traditional- 
ists. Having decided how 
law should be practiced, 
lawyers do not change 
their methods. This is 
not a wholly true observa- 
tion. In broad perspec- 
tive it is false. 

Generally, law is not practiced today as it 
was a century or more ago. We have learned 
to use the typewriter and the printing press in 
documents we prepare, though perhaps some of 
us in days gone past, were slow to adopt those 
new inventions in preference to longhand. But 
more important, our function as lawyers is 
changing and developing. The lawyer of a 
century ago might be quite surprised were he 
to observe law practice today. Yesterday’s 
lawyer was predominantly an advocate — the 
court representative of a litigant. When 
trouble arose, and not before, a lawyer was 
employed, Somewhere, some time, someone had 
a brilliant idea. He must have said to himself 
(or was told) “If I intend to employ a lawyer 
after I get into litigation, why not employ him 
ahead of time? At least, he may be better able 
to assist me if litigation does develop.” Whether 
it was a lawyer who said that to a client or a 
client to his lawyer, is a historical secret. 
Nevertheless that thought was the beginning 
of preventive law. We have come a long way 
since. Today it is customary to rely on a lawyer 
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as an adviser, a counsellor 
and a negotiator. We no 
longer are predominantly 
advocates, though it is 
true that many lawyers 
specialize in trial work. 
And it is also true that 
the typical activity in 
which we are depicted in 
newspapers and movies is 
trial advocacy. However, 
such statistics as we have 
of the current practice of 
law indicates that the bulk of our work is not 
trial advocacy. Rather it is office work, counsel- 
ling, drafting, advising, negotiating. 

The office lawyer, as he is sometimes called, 
is a newer function. One recent book identifies: 
this as beginning about 1870.1 It is a develop- 
ing function and is likely to expand in scope 
in the future. How? 


AN AUTOMOBILE WITHOUT GAUGES 


Some years ago when automobiles were first 
manufactured, a car had no speedometer, no 
oil gauge, no gasoline gauge, no ammeter and 
no thermometer. Little was known about 
periodic maintenance of an automobile. Unfor- 
tunately today our law practice is still too much 
like an automobile without gauges. Our charac- 
teristic method of practicing law is still very 
much like automobiles without gauges. If you 
get into trouble call us and we will do our best 
to extricate you from it. If a bearing burns 
out, it is because you didn’t grease your car, 
yet we don’t provide you with gauges and 
simple rules so that you can know when to have 
a mechanic grease the car, If you get into 
legal trouble it is frequently because you didn’t 
follow some advisable precautions. But what 
are those advisable precautions? 

It is a common experience for a lawyer to 
have a troubled client tell him a story. The 
lawyer, observing the situation by hindsight, 
can point out where the client made his mistake. 


1. Hurst, The Growth of American Law, 302, 331 
(Little, Brown & Company, 1950). 
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But says the client, “I do not want to repeat the 
mistake or in fact make any mistake. I want 
to know in advance what things to watch so I 
will not get into trouble.” “Tell me,” insists 
the client, “the rules of legal health.” That 
kind of client wants us to provide him with 
the gauges and simple rules so that he can 
keep his legal matters running at least as 
smoothly as his auto. He understands that 
lawyers today are office counsellors but he 
wants to know when he needs counselling. 


LEGAL HYGIENE 


So the first step in the real development of 
preventive law is to provide methods so that 
people can keep legally healthy—the rules of 
legal hygiene. Oddly enough we have only 
now begun to discover some of these rules of 
legal health. They may have been with us for 
many years but we never took the trouble to 
organize them into a body of knowledge. You 
may be interested to know that law books do 
not state rules of health. Our traditional 
source of law is a litigated case on appeal. The 
opinion of the appellate court serves to answer 
the legal dispute; it does not provide rules in- 
dicating how the parties could have avoided the 
litigation. We lawyers would do well to ask 
business men how they avoid trouble. We would 
do a great service if we surveyed business prac- 
tices with a view to determining the precau- 
tionary measures used. We are too prone to 
confine our research to the litigated case; we 
ought to study business practices as well. 

From the individual’s point of view preven- 
tive law means that he must be equipped with 
rules of legal health, knowledge to enable him 
to recognize the symptoms of legal trouble and 
the skill to know what to do when a symptom 
of legal trouble appears. Sometimes he will be 
able to handle the trouble himself, Each of us 
knows what to do when the gasoline gauge 
shows that the car needs gas. Each of us knows 
how to remove a small splinter. But we do not 
usually have the skill or know-how to grease our 
car or fix a bearing. Nor do we perform a 
tonsillectomy. These require expert skills. 
Analogies like these lead us to the second area— 
the practice of preventive law. 

Lawyers today have some ability to practice 
preventive law. There is no doubt that a well- 
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conceived will is a preventive device. So is a 
well drafted contract. But we neither draw a 
will nor draft a contract unless a client asks 
us to. A friend, Mr. Horwin, told me of 
an instance in his practice that merits repeti- 
tion. A client, being involved in a lawsuit, 
asked Mr. Horwin to represent him. In the 
course of preparation of the suit, Mr. Horwin 
had occasion to discover a fact not related to the 
suit. The client purchased and sold large 
quantities of goods, all orally. He used no pur- 
chase or sales forms. His attorney advised him 
of the risks of oral commitments. The client 
now has and uses appropriately prepared 
written orders, This was practicing preventive 
law. But note: the client did not ask Mr. Hor- 
win whether to use written forms or continue 
oral purchase and sales. Mr. Horwin discovered 
the facts and exercised initiative to inform his 
client. This is not the traditional approach to 
law practice. The traditional atmosphere is to 
await the client’s inquiry. The difficulty with 
the traditional method is that the client does 
not always know when to make inquiry—es- 
pecially where his inquiry concerns advice be- 
fore he gets into trouble. Prior to Mr. Hor- 
win’s advice, his client quite obviously knew 
little or nothing of the risks of oral contracts. 
Preventive law, when we lawyers really learn 
to practice it, may well involve our taking the 
initiative. After all, we should know more about 
avoiding legal trouble than our clients do. 


THE ETHICS OF IT 


Our difficulty in taking the initiative is two- 
fold. First, it breaks from tradition; yet not 
nearly as much so as lawyers themselves real- 
ize. There are at least two opinions of the 
Ethics Committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation that permit (perhaps oblige) the 
lawyer to exercise initiative in calling a new 
problem to his client’s attention. One opinion 
concerns wills. It reads in part. 

“Many events transpire between the date of 
making the will and the death of the testator. 
The legal significance of such occurrences are 
often of serious consequence, of which the tes- 
tator may not be aware, and so the importance 
of calling the attention of the testator thereto 
is manifest. It is our opinion that where the 
lawyer has no reason to believe that he has 
been supplanted by another lawyer, it is not 
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only his right, but it might even be his duty, 
to advise his client of any change of fact or law 
which might defeat the client’s testamentary 
purpose as expressed in the will. Periodic 
notices might be sent to the client for whom a 
lawyer has drawn a will, suggesting that it 
might be wise for the client to reexamine his 
will to determine whether or not there has been 
any change in his situation requiring a mod- 
ification of his will.’ 

Another opinion permits an 
attorney to “advise his regular 
clients of new statutes, court de- 
cisions, and administrative rul- 
ings, which may affect the cli- 
ent’s interest.’ 

Second, we can not always pre- 
dict that a client will appreciate 
our exercising the initiative. 
Are we just after more business? 
Or are we sincerely desirous of 
helping? Partly this is an in- 
dividual matter. Partly this is, 
in my opinion, a matter of pub- 
lic relations of the bar. 

The exercise of initiative assumes that we 
have the training and ability to do so. But I 
fear this training and ability has yet to be 
sufficiently developed. For when we really ac- 
complish preventive law, we may have developed 
techniques now unknown. Our doctors in the 
practice of preventive medicine have developed 
remarkable skills in what is commonly called 
a periodic check-up. We lawyers not only have 
no periodic check-up; we never heard of such 
a technique in our work. The accountants, too, 
are far ahead of us. They have invented a 
method, the double entry bookkeeping system, 
which automatically reflects certain accounting 
errors. We lawyers have no established method 
to achieve that result. There are, in all fair- 
ness to my colleagues, many of us, who, in our 
own practice have some individual methods to 
check on our clients in order to discover some 
legal problems. But I hope that in a decade 
from now we will be able to look on our pres- 
ent methods as crude and ancient. 

We can develop much, too, in legal procedures 
of a preventive sort. Fortunately we have some 
now. Declaratory relief is a relatively new 
type of action which can be used to enable a 


We 
breaks down before we service it. 
Neither should legal problems be 
allowed to reach the litigation 
stage if that can be avoided. 


2. American Bar Association Committee on Legal 
Ethics, No. 210 (1941). 


3. American Bar Association Committee on Legal 
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plaintiff to prevent his own breach of contract. 
It can, in some situations, prevent him from 
making a legal mistake. Perhaps, for preven- 
tive law purposes the remedy should be ex- 
tended. For example, you have doubtless read 
newspaper accounts of will contests. Paren- 
thetically let me tell you that an uncontested 
will is not news so that you read nothing of 
the thousands of smoothly oper- 
ating wills. It is my opinion 
that our present type of will con- 
test could virtually be eliminated. 
Why not a testator’s suit to de- 
cide his competence to make 
a will before he dies? Our 
present law provides no proce- 
dure for lifetime testing of a 
will. We ought to get the law 
changed. Such a procedure would 
be a preventive law procedure. 
It could assure the testator be- 
fore he dies that his will can not 
later be defeated by contest.* 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


There is a third area of preventive law—the 
position of society as a whole. Essentially we 
must have methods to prevent the spread (con- 
tagion) of large scale legal trouble (disease). 
Interestingly enough we have gone farthest in 
this area of preventive law. We have made 
great studies of crime prevention. We have 
put in operation government agencies which 
administer pure food and drug laws (to pre- 
vent fraud on the public) and a Securities and 
Exchange Commision (to prevent some other- 
wise obvious cases of financial or legal hard- 
ships on people). We have licensing statutes 
which require persons to have and possess 
certain basic knowledge and skill before they 
can lawfully build a house, prescribe medicine, 
fill a prescription, and so on. But more thought 
should be given to improve and implement the 
broad social base of preventive law. Permit 
an illustration or two which though not directly 
connected with the broad social base of pre- 
ventive law, is closely allied with it. 

Legal fees, in my opinion, are a vital ele- 
ment in any discussion of law and lawyers. 
Legal fees are necessary if we are to practice 
law, preventive or otherwise. The fact that a 
Ethics, No. 312 (1941). 


4. The author is indebted to William M. Wherry, 
Esq. of the New York Bar for this suggestion. 
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fee is involved is frequently a deterrent—and 
perhaps an unnecessary deterrent—to the pro- 
tection of one’s legal position. 

Our present law is that legal fees are not 
added to costs in favor of one who wins a law 
suit except when so provided by contract or by 
special statute. Contracts, frequently contain 
a provision for attorney’s fees in the event of 
suit but because of the unequal bargaining po- 
sition of the parties, the attorney’s fee clause 
frequently goes one way. Thus it may run in 
favor of the landlord, but not in favor of the 
tenant. Where persons buy on a conditional 
sales contract, the contract usually provides 


for attorney’s fees if the seller wins in a law- ' 


suit, but not if the buyer wins. Such a clause 
puts the tenant or the buyer in an even worse 
bargaining position if suit becomes necessary 
or is brought. Why not, from society’s point of 
view, legislation which says that whenever a 
contract provides for attorney’s fees it shall 
be construed to be a mutual clause, operating 
in favor of either party? 

Or take another situation. Let us say that 
you run a barber shop. An ordinance is passed 
requiring shops to close at six. You stay open 
and are prosecuted. You defend and win on 
the ground that such a law is unconstitutional. 
The suit cost you attorney’s fees. Actually 
you performed a useful social function. You 
demonstrated, for society’s benefit, that a law 
is unconstitutional. The fees of the City At- 
torney were paid with tax money. By demon- 
strating the unconstitutionality of the law you 
performed as much of a social benefit as the 
City would have performed had the law been 
constitutional. Why not, therefore, legislation 
that would reimburse you, partly at least, for 
the attorney’s fees you incurred in performing 
the socially useful task of getting the ordinance 
declared unconstitutional? 

And if you are interested in legal fees still 
another suggestion can be made. There have 
been remarkably few studies of legal fees. 
There are a few published studies of charges 
made by lawyers in some typical repitative 
services we perform like drawing a lease or ob- 
taining a default divorce. But from the busi- 
ness man’s point of view I have never seen a 
study of his legal costs. Businessmen have 
made tremendous studies of production costs, 
advertising costs, sales expense, and so on. 
Comparisons are made of such costs between 
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one company and another. There are large in- 
stitutions that maintain legal departments em- 
ploying one or dozens of attorneys on a full 
time basis. Why not a comparative study of the 
cost of these legal departments? All of us 
might learn a great deal about the lawyer’s 
function, his contributions or failures, and 
put everyone in a better position to make con- 
structive suggestions for improvement were 
such a study to be competently made. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE LAYMAN 


There is yet one more point to make. It is 
not necessarily a preventive law point, yet it 
stems from preventive law thinking. The point 
concerns the function of the layman. Perhaps 
you feel that what I have said though inter- 
esting, leaves the tasks in lawyer’s hands. Not 
so. It may be that one of the functions of pub- 
lic relations of the bar is to inform and educate 
people how to hire a lawyer. But an even 
greater function is to interest the layman to 
take an active part in the practice of law. In 
the light of all that has been said and done 
about the unlawful practice of the law, this may 
seem an odd statement. I do not mean that lay- 
men should either practice medicine or law. I 
mean, though, that they can and should inter- 
est themselves in law as they do in medicine. 
Hospitals are financed and sometimes managed 
by laymen, not doctors, so could the Legal Aid 
Foundation which is a kind of a free legal 
hospital for those who can not pay fees. 

But there is more, much more. If you are 
interested in preventive law, a laymen’s group 
could do much. A group could encourage further 
research and thinking. A laymen’s group could 
indicate some of the problems that might re- 
quire attention. I think laymen would like to 
know whether there are methods to decide 
controversies short of litigation. Of course 
there are. The negotiated settlement is one of 
them. But it is an open secret that we lawyers 
have never scientifically studied the settlement 
process. And there is something else; our law 
schools barely mention settlement or its tech- 
niques in three years of law school education. 

Speaking for myself, I would welcome the 
interest of laymen. Of course there are risks 
and difficulties. A laymen’s group itself may 
be pleading a special cause. We lawyers may 
have more explaining to do than we now have. 
However, it is you the people we serve, and 
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you therefore are concerned with our rules. 
Did you know, for example, that the certified 
public accountants and lawyers a month ago 
agreed on a “treaty” defining the proper func- 
tion of a lawyer or a certified public accountant 
to prepare tax returns and other tax matters.® 
I knew discussions were to be had, so some 
weeks ago I wrote a letter to one of the commit- 
tee members asking him whether a survey had 
ever been made to determine the public’s need 
for tax srvices. And if there was no survey, 
would it not be advisable to have one. After all, 
in making a treaty we are deciding the public’s 
interests. There was and is no such survey. 
Nor to the best of my knowledge is there any 
public group of laymen present at the negotia- 
tion, nor critical of, any such treaty. 

There is and has been for years a bank-bar 
treaty between banks and the State Bar of 
California. Largely it is a problem of alleged 
unlawful practice of the law by the banks. I 
recently talked to a banker who is one of the 
present representatives on the joint committee. 
“Were the discussions based upon the needs of 
the people?” I wanted to know. “They were 
not,” he told me. I don’t know, except from 
that one committeeman whether they are or 
not. I assume, however, that not much is ex- 
pressly said or done in terms of whether banks 
or attorneys can better fill the public’s needs. 
It might be quite beneficial if an impartial lay 
group became interested. 

These thoughts spring from one other idea. 
We know mighty little about the legal needs of 
people. We have almost never tried to find out. 
So far as I know, only twice in our legal his- 
tory did anyone ever attempt to discover the 
people’s needs. One study was published in 





5. 37 A.B.A.J. 517 (July 1951). : : 

6. The Agreement of the State Bar of California and 
California Bankers Association, adopted in 1935, is re- 
printed in 26 Calif. State Bar Journal 219 (1951). 

7. Clark and Corstvet, The Lawyer and the Public: 
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Yale Law Journal about 15 years ago—a singu- 
larly good study carried on in a few cities in 
Connecticut, principally New Haven and Hart- 
ford.? Another study was made about three 
years ago of 600 families in each of six cities.® 
We need more studies and continuing studies. 
Neither study did as good a job as might be 
done in connection with preventive law. Both 
studies as I read them generally assumed that 
every one could recognize a legal problem—a 
fact which, based on my experience, can not be 
assumed. 

It might be a wonderfully inspiring thing 
if laymen became sufficiently interested in their 
own legal welfare to inquire concerning the 
legal needs of the people. Actually, the inquiry 
should be a joint one, laymen with lawyers. 
Lawyers ought to be deeply interested. One 
way, so I am told, that businesses expand, de- 
velop and become more profitable is to find out 
what the public wants and needs and fill the 
public’s desires. The other evening I read a 
good book written by Mr. Herbert Baus, a 
public relations counsel in our city, entitled 
“Public Relations at Work.”® In speaking of 
customer relations he gave this illustration. 

“General Motors has queried millions, in- 
cluding owners and non-owners of GM auto- 
mobiles, to determine what the people wanted 
in the way of automobile styles and accessories. 
Instead of trying to sell the GM idea of what 
a new model automobile should be, the company 
went out and discovered what the public 
wanted—and tailored its new models to those 
specifications.” 

There is a great deal to be done. We need 
lawyers and we need lay help too. 





An Association of American Law Schools Survey, 47 
Yale L. J. 1272 (1938). 7 

8. Koos, The Family and the Law (mimeograpr 
Survey: of the Legal Profession, Boston, 1948). 

9. Published by Harper Bros. (1948). 


Samuel Johnson’s Prayer Before the Study of Law 
“Almighty God, the giver of wisdom, without whose help resolutions are vain, 
without whose blessing study is ineffectual, enable me, if it is Thy will, to attain 
such knowledge as to qualify me to direct the doubtful and instruct the ignorant, 


to prevent wrongs and terminate contentions, 
knowledge which I shall attain to Thy glory and my own salvation. 


and grant that I may use the 
Amen!” 
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The Michigan Program 
for Judicial Reform 


By JOSEPH W. PLANCK 


The State Bar of Michigan, by its various 
committees, has formulated and approved a 
comprehensive plan for improving the judicial 
machinery of the state. 

1. Judicial Retirement and Pensions. A bill 
creating the Michigan judges’ retirement sys- 
tem was drafted and sponsored by the State 
Bar and was enacted by the 1951 legislature. It 
applies to members of the Supreme Court and 
to the judges of all trial courts of record except 
probate courts. Membership is a matter of 
choice. Pensions of $4,500 a year are available 
to a judge who has reached age of 65 with 18 
or more years of service or age 70 with 12 
years of service. Each member contributes 5% 
of the salary paid to him by the state. A part 
of the cost of the system is met by increased 
entry fees in law and chancery cases. Provision 
is made for forced retirement of a judge under 
certain conditions of incapacity. Aside from 
this the system does not and cannot require a 
judge to retire upon reaching retirement age. 
But it does provide for forfeiture of retirement 
benefits in such event. 

2. Judicial salaries. The State Bar is recom- 
mending substantial increases in salaries of 
judges. Recently the legislature increased the 
salaries of members of the Supreme Court from 
$12,000 to $15,000 a year. The State Bar pro- 
poses $25,000. Circuit judges were advanced 
from $7,000 to $9,000 paid by the state with 





JOSEPH W. PLANCK is president of the 
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County Bar Association and the State Bar 
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the county board of supervisors usually pro- 
viding additional pay. The State Bar bill would 
raise circuit judges’ salaries to $20,000, all to 
be paid by the state. Great inequality exists 
under the present system. In Wayne County 
(Detroit) circuit judges are paid $18,500 per 
year with some outstate judges receiving little 
more than the $9,000 paid by the state. 

3. Appointment of Judges. The State Bar is 
on record as favoring the appointment of judges 
to remove them from partisan politics and per- 
haps obtaining thereby a higher average in 
ability and character. The proposal is substan- 
tially the American Bar Association plan. Va- 
cancies in the Supreme Court and circuit courts 
would be filled by appointment by the governor 
from a list named by a Judicial Commission. 
The commission would be composed of a cir- 
cuit judge and two members of the Supreme 
Court, three lawyers chosen by the State Bar, 
and three laymen who hold no other public 
office, appointed by the governor. An appointee 
upon completion of his term of office goes be- 
fore the voters upon his record with no oppos- 
ing candidate. The people would vote upon the 
question “Should Judge be retained 
in office?” A constitutional amendment will be 
required. Our Board of Commissioners has 
voted to initiate this amendment by petition. 

4. Contempt of the Supreme Court. A couple 
of unsavory incidents involving the conduct of 
judges off the bench provoked the State Bar 
to draft and urge the passage of a so-called 
“contempt of the Supreme Court bill’. It pro- 
vided that any judge of a court of record, in- 
cluding members of the Supreme Court itself, 
who shall wilfully neglect his duties or shall do 
any act either in his judicial or private capacity 
tending to cause disrespect for the authority of 
the courts shall be guilty of a contempt of the 
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Supreme Court. Punishment may be by fine 
not exceeding $1,000 or imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding one year. 

The State Bar did not succeed in obtaining 
passage of this bill in 1951 but the attempt will 
be renewed next session. 

5. County Court Bil. As with other states, 
Michigan is struggling under the burden of 
the antiquated justice of the peace system 
which is firmly imbedded in our Constitution 
and which is vigorously defended by its office- 
holders. The State Bar has drafted and is pro- 
moting the enactment of a bill to create a 
county court of record on a local option basis. 
Wherever adopted, a justice of the peace who 
is paid in whole or in part by fees, will be un- 
able to function. Nominations for county judge 
would be made by the circuit judge or judges 
of the county with appointment by the 
governor. 

6. Administrator for State Courts. Michi- 
gan has forty judicial circuits. The western 
end of the Upper Peninsula is 600 road miles 
from Detroit. Constitutionally, the Supreme 
Court has had for 100 years “supervisory con- 
trol” over all inferior courts, but except in the 
making of rules of practice, it has never been 
exercised. Each judicial circuit is a little em- 
pire and many abuses have developed in some 
parts of the system. Integration of the bar 
has worked wonders for the profession as a 
whole, and integration of the courts must come 
next. 
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The State Bar has approved a bill to provide 
for an administrator for state courts. It fol- 
lows substantially the Model Act prepared by 
the Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. 
The administrator would be appointed by the 
governor upon recommendations of the Supreme 
Court. He would study the administrative 
methods and systems in the offices of the courts 
and the status of their dockets and make rec- 
ommendations as to the assignment of judges 
when needed in other circuits, compile statis- 
tical and other data and perform such other 
duties as the Supreme Court might assign to 
him. The bill would also empower the Supreme 
Court to require a trial judge to perform du- 
ties in other circuits than his own as need 
required. 

This bill, Senate Bill 271, passed the State 
Senate in 1951 but was lost in the House Ju- 
diciary Committee. It will be promoted again 
at the 1952 session. 

Some features of Michigan’s program for 
judicial reform require intensive effort to make 
the public understand the need for change. 
Some lawyers also are not wholly persuaded 
as to all the proposed measures. To help in 
promoting understanding and acceptance the 
annual convention to be held in Detroit in Sep- 
tember will feature an address by Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of New Jersey. Judge Vanderbilt is, of course, 
an outstanding authority on the principles of 
modern judicial administration. 
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Practical Legal Training—No Cause for Alarm 


By JOHN S. BRADWAY 


RACTICAL legal training has been the basis 

for disagreement in two recent articles. A. 
S. Cutler in the American Bar Association 
Journal directs our attention to “Inadequate 
Law School Training: A Plan to Give Students 
Actual Practice’.” Judge Charles E. Clark in 
the Journal of Legal Education contributes a 
letter under the title, “ ‘Practical’ Legal Train- 
ing an Illusion®.” These articles appear to 
have a single factor in common—they view 
with alarm in the former, the alarm is because 
“our law schools do virtually nothing to ac- 
quaint their students with the practical work 
of the law”; in the latter because “the repeti- 
tive attempts to coerce law schools into offering 
so-called practical training is at best curiously 
naive, and in general at odd with sound con- 
cepts of legal education.” 

The present note takes a different approach. 
It suggests to the two gentlemen that there is 
no real cause for alarm. The problem of pro- 
viding practical legal] training already has been 
substantially solved by some of us in the law 
school field. The solution imposes no staggering 
burden of cost or unconscionable expenditure 
of time nor is it unrealistic as feared by Judge 
Clark. Neither does it make use of the tradi- 
tional apprenticeship method toward which Mr. 
Cutler is drawn. 

At risk of repetition, for our solution has 
been previously discussed,? let me outline 
briefly the way in which we approached the 
problem. 


FORMULATING THE PROBLEM 


Some twenty years ago some of us decided 
to do something about the continual criticism 
of legal education made by the client-serving 
element of the profession to the effect that the 
recent law school graduate, in Mr. Cutler’s 
words, “has no solid stance because his law 


JOHN S. BRADWAY is professor of law and direc- 
tor of the Legal Aid Clinic at Duke University. 

1. 37 A. B. A. Journal 203 (1951). 

2. 3 Jour. Legal Ed. 423 (1951). 

3. There is a literature on Legal Aid Clinics from 
which the following material is taken: 

Miller, “Clinical Examining of Law Students,” 2 J. 
of Legal Ed. 298-309 (1950). 


school has preferred to make him culturally a 
professor, but actually a neophyte in his pro- 
fessional life.” We noted that law school pros- 
pectuses frequently included somewhat hope- 
fully the promise to prepare students for “the 
practice of law.” The hope was not always 
fulfilled. We were forced to admit that the tra- 
ditional apprenticeship system on the other 
hand was no longer in a position, along with 
the law school, to play the coordinate and com- 
plementary role which had been assigned to it 
in the past. 

It appeared that in the modern world law 
offices suitable to provide instruction of stand- 
ard type for all neophytes were growing less 
and less. Many law students upon admission 
immediately were hanging out their own 
shingles. Those who submitted themselves to 
the “apprenticeship system” complained, too 
often, that they became no more than glorified 
office boys and that important or confidential 
work from which they might expect to gain 
experience was handled exclusively by the pre- 
ceptors themselves. In other words the decline 
in effectiveness of the traditional apprenticeship 
system had left a vacuum. Unless it was filled 
the public would suffer and the two affected 
branches of the profession might fall into dis- 
agreement as to where the responsibility for 
suggesting a remedy, lay. 

It seemed to us that overall responsibility for 
seeking a solution rested initially upon the law 
schools, because they had already done so much 
to advance legal education. We were encour- 
aged in our belief that prompt action was nec- 
essary by the presence on the professional hori- 
zon of three clouds which, in due course, be- 
came more ominous: socialized law, lay compe- 
tition in the form of unauthorized practice, and 
internal disintegration from premature special- 
ization. Here was a challenge. 


Harris, “Educational Value of a Legal Aid Clinic,” 
3 Ohio St. L. J. 300-306 (1937). 

David, “The Clinical-Lawyer School: the Clinic,” 
83 U. of Pa. L. R. 1-22 (1934). 

Frank, “Why Not a Clinical-Lawyer School,” 81 U. 
of Pa. L. R. 907-923 (1933). 

MacNamara, “Teaching Legal Ethics by the Clinical 
Method,” 8 Am. L. Sch. R. 241-245 (1935). 
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AN APPROACH TO A SOLUTION 


If we had approached the problem as Judge 
Clark does in his article, we should have started 
with “courtroom skill” and “drafting legal in- 
struments” and probably we should have 
reached much the same conclusion that he did, 
namely, “that the latter is limited, partial and 
fragmentary at best.” If we had approached 
the problem as Mr. Cutler does in his article, we 
should have been concerned with eliminating or 
neutralizing the effect of ivory tower people 
who “live cloistered, sheltered lives, precisely 
the opposite of the men who practice at the 
bar.” We should have attempted to ban “a fic- 
tionalized story” in moot trails minus “all the 
drama, uncertainty, and emotional content of 
the law suit.” 

We took a different line of attack and posed 
ourselves a major question—lIs it possible to 
teach a man how to practice law? This in our 
judgment is neither fragmentary nor ivory 
tower. After some twenty years of trial and 
error we are satisfied that we are able sub- 
stantially to answer this question in the affirma- 
tive. The means employed is not the time hon- 
ored case method but the clinical method. The 
subject taught is not law—either substantive or 
procedural—but legal method. There is under 
the general category of “legal method” the pos- 
sibility of teaching the judicial process and the 
scholar’s process. We chose instead as our focal 
point the mental process of the client-server. 
We believe we have learned how to train an 
otherwise competent student to think much the 
same as a standard practicing lawyer and this 
without undue expenditure of either time or 
money. 


THE GENERAL NATURE OF THE SOLUTION 


Here space is lacking to enable us to expound 
the details of the Legal Aid Clinic course.‘ 
They have been, and are being put into print 
as soon as we are reasonably satisfied with 
what we have done. We are also quick to revise 
as soon as some better idea comes along. It is 
only fair to point out with respect to the de- 
scriptions which are published that one who 
reads about the work cannot expect to grasp 





4. Briefly the instruction falls into two general cate- 
gories. As a background we break down the thinking 
of the practicing lawyer into a series of basic check 
lists and teach the student how to use these check lists. 
Against that background we supervise the student while 
he deals with a series of real cases and flesh and blood 
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the process and its implications as well as one 
who sees it in operation. This is an invitation 
to visit and inspect. 

Our present concern is not to describe how 
we work, but to distinguish our approach to the 
problem from those described in the articles by 
Judge Clark and Mr. Cutler. Judge Clark says: 
“When we on the bench select our law clerks, 
to whom we are so indebted both for intellectual 
stimulus and practical cooperation, we seek out 
the best brains of the schools trained by law 
review experience....” Mr. Cutler says: “This 
disdain for real life and keeping the student 
aloof from contact with actuality allows him 
to graduate with his head in the empyreal blue 
and his feet nowhere” and he recommends par- 
ticipation “from beginning to end in at least 
two cases per year” in a law office. 

We made our major concern neither the needs 
of the bench nor of the law office looking for 
the best brains to function in a specialized and 
limited field as a clerk; but the legitimate de- 
sires of the well-rounded young man who upon 
admission to the profession probably will have 
to hang out his own shingle. We came to be- 
lieve if we did not help him he all too often 
would obtain his experience at the expense of 
his early clients® and that the resulting catas- 
trophe would be poor public relations, for him- 
self, for the school, and for the profession. 

Since all of us who were making the study 
of the possibilities of Legal Aid Clinic instruc- 
tion had had experience in law practice by our- 
selves we conducted a self-examination. We 
asked ourselves as of the time when we came 
out of law school—what did we feel we lacked. 
The list was grimly revealing. With this pre- 
liminary list of topics as a point of departure 
we consulted many practicing lawyers putting 
to them similar questions. Naturally, the list 
grew to be a long one and we have not as yet 
been able to deal with all the intriguing details. 
We are able, however, to recognize certain re- 
curring law graduate needs on which there seem 
to be general agreement. Of these we shall 
presently refer to three: Lack of self-con- 
fidence; lack of a picture of the law as a seam- 
less web; lack of any guide as to the minimum 


clients. The analogy to a medical internship is obvious. 

5. Mr. Cutler expresses concern for “the poor clients 
who might suffer while their fledgling attorneys were 
accumulating this knock-’em-down and drag-’em-out 
experience at the expense of the clients.” 
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standard of professional conduct displayed by a 
general practitioner in handling a client’s 
problem. 


SELF-CONFIDENCE 


Lack of self-confidence is perhaps, of minor 
immediate importance to a man who plans a 
future in whole or part as a law clerk. To the 
man who is preparing to be a practicing lawyer 
on his own account its absence becomes a matter 
of monumental significance. 

Our experience indicates that instruction 
with the following characteristics is helpful in 
separating the men from the boys: individual 
personal, in addition to class, instruction; fo- 
cusing of student attention upon the handling 
of material representing not a completed case 
immortalized by its inclusion in a case book 
but a real case which comes into the conscious- 
ness of the attorney when a real client steps 
into a lawyer’s office and says: “I want you to 
help me”; instruction of such a repetitive na- 
ture that the lessons in time seep through the 
upper layers of a student’s mind into his sub- 
conscious, and become a part of himself so that 
eventually he reacts almost instinctively and 
correctly to certain ordinary stimuli; a course 
which continues long enough so that the stu- 
dent’s point of view toward the work would 
pass through two stages into a third. These 
stages may be expressed in terms of student 
reaction to the work as follows; (1) “Oh, what 
a lovely shiny new toy”; (2) “Oh, what an 
intolerable bore”; (3) “Ah ha, at last I have 
enough control of myself so that I can function 
without irritation at the boring routine of law 
practice.” Instruction of this sort involves the 
gradual transfer of responsibility from the 
shoulders of the instructor to the student until 
the latter is able to carry normal loads and 
knows when he is overloaded and should ask 
more mature assistance. 


THE LAW AS A SEAMLESS WEB 


It is not hard for those of us who teach law 
in terms of “courses” to fail to realize how 
bewildered the recent graduate is because of his 
lack of opportunity to see the law as a seam- 
less web. For pedagogical purposes we have 
thought it wise to divide the substantive law 
into “fields.” Some of these fields we use as 
the basis of courses. The student has time in 
our three, or four, year curriculum to study 
only a limited number of these courses. His 
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view of the law not infrequently may be de- 
scribed in terms of “spot check” rather than 
“seamless web.” To add to the difficulty, when 
I teach my course in Family Law I lean over 
backwards not to overlap your course in Crim- 
inal Law or Property, or Contracts or what 
have you. As a result the student’s view of the 
law tends toward a picture of a series of more 
or less isolated islands. But this is not the only 
possible analysis of the area in which the law- 
yer functions. It may be ideal for the purposes 
of a legal scholar. We have found a different 
breakdown helpful for the practicing lawyer— 
one based on his thinking through various 
stages of a case from the time the client first 
appears until the problem is solved as far as it 
can be by legal sanctions. Approached from 
this view point of the client’s need, the law 
does look like a seamless web. 

To provide a basis for acquiring this seam- 
less web point of view a text book or case book 
dealing with a specific subject seems an over 
simplification. A real client with a real case 
on the other hand is an ideal point of departure. 
Such a complex situation as a flesh and blood 
client with a real problem may lead the law 
student into a dozen different fields of law at 
the same time. He may even have to seek 
interprofessional cooperation to bring about a 
solution and thus relate the functioning of the 
law to the resources of other social and physical 
sciences. It is arguable that the value of the 
orthodox law course is greatly lessened if the 
student does not cap it with legal aid clinic 
instruction which helps him realistically to tie 
up all the loose ends. 


STANDARD CHECK LISTs 


The functioning of the standard lawyer is 
upon careful examination found to be largely 
mechanical. This does not mean that there are 
not required of him other large areas of non- 
mechanical activity or that there is no place 
for inspiration, genius, statesmanship, scholar- 
ship. It does mean that it has become possible 
clinically to standardize the minimum profes- 
sional conduct which the client expects of a 
lawyer in handling a case—any case—irrespec- 
tive of the field of substantive law in which 
rules for its solution may lie. Over the years 
we have constructed a series of check lists 
covering much of the lawyer’s minimum obli- 
gation. By learning them and becoming adept 
in their use the young lawyer should be able 
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to tell for himself whether or not he has over- 
looked any basic and obvious step in the case. 
By conforming intelligently he may be sure 
that basically his conduct in the case has been 
up to the minimum standard. 

The best answer to date to the problem which 
disturbs Judge Clark and Mr. Cutler is the 
Legal Aid Clinic. I venture to say that if three 
young lawyers seeking to locate in practice 
were to present themselves respectively before 
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Judge Clark and Mr. Cutler to be rated in order 
of general competence and maturity—one 
trained as Judge Clark suggests, one trained 
as Mr. Cutler suggests and the third the prod- 
uct of a good Legal Aid Clinic, other factors 
being equal both Judge Clark and Mr. Cutler 
would choose the third. If this is true, think 
what good public relations for law school and 
bar association a well-conducted legal aid clinic 
can produce. 





California High School Students Enjoy Junior Bar Lectures 


Over 146 lectures to high school audiences in 
ten California cities were delivered by members 
of the Conference of Junior Bar Members of 
the State Bar of California during the past 
school year. 

The response of the boards of education to 
this educational program has been highly grati- 
fying, and the demand for speakers has reached 
the point in many cities where the lectures have 
become a regular part of the school curriculum. 
In Bakersfield, twenty-five lectures were de- 
livered in the five high schools; in Modesto, ten 
lectures were delivered in four high schools; in 
Merced, six lectures were delivered weekly from 
April 10 to May 15 to student audiences aver- 
aging 120 per lecture; and in Los Angeles 72 
lectures were delivered to high school audiences 
running as high as 150 students. 

The files of the Junior Bar contain a large 
number of letters from principals, teachers and 
students expressing enthusiasm for the lectures 
and requesting that they be repeated in the 
future. In some instances students have said 
that as a result of interest aroused in this 
fashion they have visited local courts in order 
to learn more about the administration of 
justice. 

Here is a most valuable public relations ac- 
tivity that can be carried on without expendi- 
ture of money in any community where there is 
a high school and a lawyer. The California 
program has been under the state-wide direc- 
tion of Edward C. Jones of Los Angeles. 





Judicature Society Directors Approve Bill 
for Pensions for Federal Judges’ Widows 


By a vote of approximately three to one, cast 
in a mail poll conducted by President George 
E. Brand, the directors and officers of the Amer- 
ican Judicature Society a few weeks ago ap- 
proved Senate Bill 16 which would provide pen- 


sions for surviving widows of retired federal 
judges. 

Introduced by Senator Pat McCarran, the 
bill once passed the Senate, but reconsideration 
was moved and it is now in the hands of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 

The amount of the widow’s annuity would be 
based on the length of the judge’s service, up 
to a maximum of one-half of his annual salary. 

Those officers and board members who are 
federal judges did not participate in the 
balloting. 





New York State Bar Association Moves 
Toward State-Wide Legal Aid 


The following resolution was adopted by the 
executive committee of the New York State Bar 
Association at its last meeting: 

“WHEREAS, Nation-wide survey have indi- 
cated a substantial need for legal aid to those 
financially unable to retain a lawyer in both 
urban and rural communities, and 

“WHEREAS, Nation-wide, surveys have indi- 
that the bar transform the theory of ‘justice for 
all’ into a fact, the New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation declared the following to be its policy 
with reference to legal aid: 

1. That it is the primary responsibility of 
the legal profession to assume the leadership in 
establishing adequate legal aid in conjunction 
with private agencies; 

2. That the New York State Bar Association 
should encourage and assist local bar associa- 
tions in organizing needed legal aid service in 
their respective communities, 

Now therefore be it resolved, That the New 
York State Bar Association through its Com- 
mittee on Legal Aid recommends: 

a. That in each county or city where legal 
aid is not available, the bar association appoint 
a committee to consider ways and means of 
providing such service in their respective com- 

b. That legal aid committees, bureaus or 
societies be organized as a community service 
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in each county and city, and that they be finan- 
cially supported through private sources with- 
out government aid, and 

c. That each member of the Executive Com- 
mittee pledges his cooperation and assistance 
to the Legal Aid Committee of the New York 
State Bar Association, and to the local bar 
associations in his district in organizing and 
implementing such plan and procedure.” 





Judges Favor $50 Jurisdictional Limit 
for D. C. “Poor Man’s Court” 


Proposals pending in Congress for sweeping 
changes in the jurisdiction and procedure of 
the Small Claims Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia have been disapproved by an 11-2 vote 
of the judges of the Municipal Court. 

Most objectionable feature of the bill, the 
judges found, was that providing that “if it 
appears to the court, by objective proof, that 
as a basis for suit credit was given in bad faith, 
it would enter judgment for defendant.” The 
judges questioned the constitutionality of this 
provision, and termed it a dangerous enlarge- 
ment of the court’s powers. They also disap- 
proved the proposed enlargement of the court’s 
monetary jurisdiction from $50 to $100, con- 
tending that this would increase the court’s 
load from 25,000 to 40,000 cases a year, make 
it a “lawyers’ court” because of larger cases 
involved, and substantially affect its status as 
a “poor man’s tribunal.” 





Florida Attorney-General Rules All Counties 
Must Have Juvenile Court 


The new juvenile court law recently enacted 
by the Florida legislature has been held by 
Attorney-General] Richard W. Ervin to be com- 
pulsory on all counties of the state, and he has 
warned that since the new law repealed all pre- 


ceding statutes dealing with juvenile offenders, . 


courts which do not set up juvenile court ma- 
chinery under the provisions of the act will find 
themselves without any judicial machinery for 
dealing with children in trouble. 

In counties without sufficient business to war- 
rant a separate juvenile court, county judges 
may sit as juvenile court judges, Ervin pointed 
out, but they must comply with the new law, 
including the appointment of a juvenile court 
counselor. 

“It would be incumbent upon the county to 
provide for and the judge to appoint a coun- 
selor,” he declared. 

The new law authorizes a tax of 25 cents per 
county resident for the upkeep of the juvenile 
court system. 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 
AND DISTRIBUTION 


Public Relations of the Bar 


Bar Association Activities, by Glenn R. 
Winters. 19 pp. mimeographed. 

Bar Associations and Public Relations, by 
Glenn R. Winters. 19 pp. mimeographed. 

Institutional Advertising for the Bar, by 
Glenn R. Winters. From J. Am. Jud. Soc., 
33:11-16 (1949). 

The Bar and the Public, by Julius Henry 
Cohen. Pamphlet, 12 pp. 

The Judiciary and the Press, by Stuart H. 
Perry. Reprint from J. Am. Jud. Soc., 15 pp. 
(1932). 

The Legal Profession and the Public, by 
Glenn R. Winters. Booklet, 15 pp., litho- 
graphed (1949). 

Public Relations in the Bar Activities Pro- 
gram, by Glenn R. Winters. Pamphlet 13 pp. 

Public Relations of the Bar, by Glenn R. 
Winters. From J. Am. Jud. Soc., 32:48-57 
(1948). 

Public Relations of the Legal Profession, 
by Glenn R. Winters. 14-page reprint from 
Canadian Bar Review. 

Lay Opinion of Iowa Lawyers, Courts and 
Laws. A survey of Iowa adults by the Com- 
mittee on Public Relations, the Iowa State 
Bar Association, April, 1949. Booklet, 38 pp. 
Order from Iowa State Bar Association. 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 50 cents. 

Lawyer Reference Plans—A Manual for 
Local Bar Associations, by Charles O. Por- 
ter. Booklet, 62 pp. 

Samples of various public relations leaflets, 
folders, advertisements and other materials 
in use by bar associations and other organi- 
zations in such variety as is currently avail- 
able will be supplied to bar association offi- 
cers or public relations committees without 
charge upon request. 


Order from 
American Judicature Society 
424 Hutchins Hall 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 











To follow the dictates of justice, when in 
harmony with the law, must be a pleasure, but 
to follow the rules of law, in their true spirit, 
to whatever consequences they may lead, is a 
duty.— Judge J. Roberts. 





The moral elevation and social education of 
our people are the chief source from which we 
must expect better judicial service. We must 
not expect a court to reflect much higher stand- 
ards of morals or justice than the communities 
which select them.— Peter J. Shields. 
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Louisville, Kentucky—The new client referral 
plan of the Louisville Bar Association will be 
quartered in the new Jefferson County Law 
Library recently established by contributions 
of books from members. 


Rhode Island — Voters on June 28 approved 
six of eight amendments submitted by a 
“quickie” constitutional convention, but the 
proposal for permanent tenure for certain 
judges was rejected. 





Facts About Lawyers 
And The Law: NUMBER 6 


Settling Disputes Peacefully 
qty 





MROUCH training and experience, 

lawyers are helpful in negotiating 

peaceful and just settlements of 
disputes of every character. 


> This is true in domestic as well as 
business and labor contreversies. 


© Your lawyer will, of course, be work- 
ing for your best interests. But, never- 
theless, he takes into consideration the 
legal rights of those who are opposing 
him and attempts to harmonize the con- 
flicting views, to your best advantage. 


> A lawyer can maintain an amicable 
and friendly attitude, and avoid heated 
and unwise statements, which might 
render peaceful settlement impossible. 


> Often, too, your lawyer will, in your 
interest, take a firm but friendly posi- 
tion, that you yourself would not take. 


> Just settlements of disputes, out of 
court, are usually in everybody's in- 
terest. Lawyers understand this and go 
to court when it is the only way fully to 
protect and safeguard a client's rights 
and privileges. 


What Are Laws? 

Laws are rules imposed by constituted au- 
thorities to regulate eur persmal and business 
activities and safeguard our jndicidual rights 
and privileges, 

Who Are Lawyers? 

Lawvers are persons qualified by specialized 

education. experience and court sanction. to 


apply the principles of law in behalf of justice 
for those who seck their counsel and aid. 


How Are Lawyers Obligated? 
Every Indiana lawver is responsible to our 
State Supreme Court for his professional con- 
duct and is accountable to the Court. as an 
officer under oath. to serve his clients to the 
best of his abilities... and to guard their 
confidence at every peril to himself. 


What Does A Lawyer Cost? 
In arviving at his fee. @ lawyer edjusts the 


before 
than his services rendered in trying to correct 


PUBLIC INFORMATION COMMITTEE 


INDIANA STATE 


BAR ASSOCIATION 


INDIANAPOLIS q ) INDIANA 


Defending Your Personal Rights and Privileges 


COPe 198O. mOLAMes STATE G28 AEEOCANON 
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From Here and There 


Puerto Rico— By an overwhelming vote on 
June 4 the citizens of Puerto Rico favored the 
calling of a convention to draft a constitution. 
This was made possible by a 1950 act of Con- 
gress authorizing the island’s legislature to call 
such a convention. It specified that the result- 
ant document should provide for a republican 
form of government and include a bill of 
rights, and would be subject to approval by a 
local referendum and by Congress. 


Tennessee—An opinion handed down by Fed- 
eral Judge Robert L. Taylor in Knoxville has 
held that the University of Tennessee must 
admit Negroes to its graduate and law schools. 


Virginia — The Juvenile Court probation of- 
ficer of Virginia, who organized last January, 
have adopted a constitution in which the pur- 
pose of the organization is said to be to make 
available to the children referred to the courts 
the best possible professional social work 
through “encouragement and improvement of 
co-ordination of effort and co-operative rela- 
tionships between juvenile and domestic rela- 
tions courts and other social agencies and the 
effective interpretation of the philosophy and 
practice of the juvenile and domestic relations 
courts.” 


West Virginia—The State Bar has established 
a Committee on Public Affairs to work with 
the legislature on measures affecting the im- 
provement of the administration of justice and 
the legal profession. 


Texas —A citizenship project conducted by 
the State Bar of Texas has won considerable 
praise through the country. Purpose of the 
program is to encourage Texans to think more 
about what contributions they can make to 
democracy rather than what then can get from 
it. 

North Carolina—The new Judicial Council of 
North Carolina, created by the legislature in 
1949, saw 18 of its 28 recommendations en- 
acted into law in the 1951 session. 


Television Programs are scheduled to begin 
soon in Los Angeles under joint sponsorship 
of the California and American Junior Bar 
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conferences. Eight one-hour trials will be 
presented, with professional script writers, 
professional actors for witnesses, and with 
prominent attorneys not identified by name 
conducting the trial. Emphasis will be on 
fidelity to actual practice and authenticity of 
- procedure. 


Cincinnati—The University of Cincinnati will 
cooperate with the Cincinnati Bar Association 
in an institute for law office secretaries to 
be held in October. 


Los Angeles—Establishment of public de- 
fender service in Los Angeles federal courts 
is requested in a resolution recently adopted 
by the Board of Trustees of the Los Angeles 
Bar Association. 


Michigan—A four-page printed paper entitled 
Prospectus is being published quarterly by 
the Junior Bar Section of the State Bar of 
Michigan for distribution to students in the 
law schools of the state. The first issue, 
March, 1951, stated its purpose to be to offer 
the students “some comprehensive informa- 
tion concerning practical questions which 
others, now practitioners, had as law stu- 
dents.” Russell E. Bowers, Flint, is the editor. 


California—Gratuities for solemnizing mar- 
riages may be accepted by California judges, 
the Advisory Committee on Judicial Ethics of 
the Conference of California Judges has said, 
but a judge may not compensate another per- 
son for directing such business to him. 
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Minnesota—New rules of civil procedure 
drafted by an advisory committee appointed 
by the Supreme Court of Minnesota were ap- 
proved and promulgated by an order of the 
Court dated June 25, 1951, to take effect on 
January 1, 1952. 


Lawyer Reference service in the United States 
has increased from 29 cities in 1948 to 60 in 
1951. 


Michigan—The one-man grand jury, abolished 
by the 1949 legislature, was restored in 1951, 
and the restoration measure has been signed 
by the governor. The 1949 legislation sub- 
stituted a three-man body, which proved un- 
satisfactory. Dating since 1917, the Michigan 
one-man grand jury system permits a single 
judge to conduct investigation of crime and 
to grant immunity to witnesses. 


New York—The outstanding accomplishments 
of a grand jury convened in Kings County, 
Brooklyn, in December, 1949, and still in ses- 
sion, were portrayed in the July 9 issue of 
Life Magazine. 


“Jury Service Month” was celebrated in Texas 
in May as a project of the State Bar Ameri- 
can Citizenship committee. Organizations 
were asked to conduct programs on jury serv- 
ice, Texans were urged not to ask to be ex- 
cused from jury service during the month, 
and thousands of questionnaires on improve- 
ment of jury service were distributed. 








Clipped from the Washington Post 


To the editor of the Washington Post: 


Your issue of March 9 carries an article in 
respect to the 700 hours that were spent by 
three Washington lawyers, Leo Rover, Sidney 
Sachs and Kenneth Woods in preparing and 
defending the case of Oscar Collazo, convicted 
Blair House slayer. It was related that the 
lawyers not only devoted the time involved but 
also spent in excess of $300 of their own funds 
in the action. All of this was done without any 


The Reader’s Viewpoint 


fee being paid to the lawyers, either by the 
defendant or by the Government. This case 
again merely points out the amazing and inade- 
quate basis on which present practice rests in 
respect to indigent defendants and the role of 
the lawyers. 

Underlying our current practice, of course, 
is the constitutional dictum that due process 
of law requires that a defendant in a criminal 
action is entitled to counsel, and competent 
counsel. However, in innumerable cases the 
defendant has no financial ability to engage 
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counsel of his own choosing, and therefore is 
forced to rely upon court-appointed counsel, as 
was done in the Collazo case. 

For many years court-appointed counsel has 
represented large segments of our underprivi- 
leged and indigent defendants, and these ap- 
pointments have been virtually forced upon at- 
torneys under the dubious claim that they are 
officers of the court. In a theoretical sense this 
is true, but in practice nothing is further from 
the truth. Lawyers, as a group, are merely in- 
dependent contractors subjected to highest legal 
and ethical standards which the court imposes 
and maintains. 

But, realistically, lawyers are merely persons 
for hire who have been technically trained and 
who possess certain valuable skills. Thus, be- 
ing persons primarily for hire, they gravitate 
by the force of circumstance to the side that 
has the greater ability to pay, and in such an 
alignment the indigent invariably come out 
second best. 

To be sure, countless numbers of lawyers 
give liberally of their talents, time and money 
to the causes of the indigent poor, and they 
invariably regard them as charitable contribu- 
tions, much the same as physicians who do 
charitable work in our hospitals. But there is 
one important distinction between physicians 
and lawyers in this respect. As a rule the con- 
tribution of the physicians is the quest for ex- 
perience, advancement of science, as well as the 
charity motive, all freely elected by them, and 
imposed not under some spurious theory of be- 
ing officers of the hospitals, as a pretext for 
what virtually amounts to forced employment. 
Lawyers, on the other hand, are for all prac- 
tical purposes, forced to defend cases on the 
flimsy justification of being officers of the court, 
and under usual circumstances it amounts to 
involuntary servitude. 

Now, if the public interest is controlling in 
these matters why isn’t the cost imposed upon 
the public, as are other matters of paramount 
public interest? It is indeed worthy of com- 
ment that the lawyer is the only unit of the 
judicial system who is required to work for 
nothing. The judges do not, nor do any other 
functionaries of the judicial system except the 
lawyers. Is our public interest supposed to be 
greater than theirs? 

It is manifest that ways and means must be 
found to finance the defense of indigent de- 
fendants. It should not be that their welfare 
should rest on either the charity of the lawyers 
who can afford such practice, nor on the man- 
dates of force issued by the courts. 
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Legal defenses like other things are not ob- 
tainable without cost. Remedial legislation 
should look to this condition. 

CHARLES SUMNER BROWN, 
Chairman, Public Relations Committee, 
District of Columbia Bar Association. 
Washington. 





A Brief But Full Opinion 


To the Editor: 


You have advocated brief but full and com- 
plete judical opinions. Here is an opinion by 
Justice Glenn Terrell of the Supreme Court of 
Florida that, to my mind, is full, plain, distinct, 
complete, yet brief. You might distribute copies 
to other judges, or print it in your magazine. 
Justice Terrell is one of the greatest justices in 
the United States. 


I appreciate your unexcelled contributions to 
the bench and bar. 


ROSS WILLIAMS 
1415 Pan American Building 
Miami 382, Florida 


Zygula v. State 


No. 21, 629, filed March 15, 1951. 
TERRELL J. 

Appellant was informed against, tried and con- 
victed for operating a gambling room. A motion 
for new trial was denied and the defendant was 
sentenced to pay a fine of $500.00 or in default 
thereof to be confined at hard labor in the county 
jail for sixty days. This appeal is from the 
judgment so imposed. 

It is contended, (1) that the search and seizure 
of defendant’s goods and premises was illegal, (2) 
that the evidence to connect defendant with the 
ownership and operation of the place alleged to be 
used as a gambling house was illegal and insuffi- 
cient, and (3) the evidence as to previous alleged 
gambling operations charged to defendant was 
illegal and should not have been admitted. 

As to the legality of the search and seizure, it 
is sufficient to say that the record and the evi- 
dence have been examined and it appears that the 
seizure was made as an incident to the arrest of 
defendant, but it was preceded by ample showing 
that he was in charge of the premises, that he 
was using it for gambling purposes and from what 
the officers who made the arrest observed, they 
were fully authorized to make the arrest and the 
seizure. 

Questions challenging the legality of the 
evidence as to previous gambling operations on 
the part of appellant, and in fact all other assign- 
ments relied on by him, are ruled by Freed v. 
State, 100 Fla. 900, 180 So. 459; see also Driggers 
v. State, 90 Fla. 324, 105 So. 841. 

The judgment appealed from is therefore af- 
firmed on authority of the Freed case. 

Affirmed. 
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Books 


It is nearly eight years since the American 
Bar Association began its intensive campaign 
for improvement of traffic court organization 
and administration. A large part of that pro- 
gram has been the series of traffic court con- 
ferences conducted throughout the country 
usually in cooperation with law schools, bar as- 
sociations and law enforcement agencies and 
organizations. The JOURNAL has repeatedly 
reported on this work, and announced individ- 
ual conferences. 

The group of men who have evangelized the 
country in this way in behalf of better traffic 
courts have put together the substance of their 
lectures and what they have drawn from their 
audiences in the question-and-answer periods 
into a book entitled Judge and Prosecutor in 
Traffic Court, which has just been published 
by the American Bar Association and the Traffic 
Institute of Northwestern University. 

It is probably fair to say that the book is a 
synthesis of the best of the thinking on traffic 
court problems of the many minds that have 
addressed themselves to them through several 
years of traffic court conferences. As such, it 
will be essential reading not only to judges, 
prosecutors and others actually serving in traffic 
courts, but to others interested in broader as- 
pects of accident prevention and highway 
safety. 

For many years the National Municipal 
League has been a friendly ally of the American 
Judicature Society, supporting the Judicature 
Society’s program wherever it has touched upon 
the League’s field of better municipal govern- 
ment. Its model state constitution has regularly 
presented the best current thinking on judicial 
reform in its judiciary article, and the Society 
has recently joined in promoting the League’s 
project for modernization of the outmoded ju- 
dicial office of coroner. For these reasons, we 
take a fraternal interest in Frank Mann Stew- 
art’s fine volume, A Half Century of Municipal 
Reform,’ an interesting and well-documented 
history of the League and its work since its 
organization in 1894. 


1. University of California Press, 1950. 
pp. $5.00. ; 
2. Columbia University Press. 


Cloth, 289 


Cloth, 194 pp. $1.50. 
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The Literature of Judicial Administration 


In addition to his man-sized job of heading 
the integrated judicial system of the great state 
of New Jersey, Chief Justice Arthur T. Vander- 
bilt has found time during recent months to 
deliver at least three scholarly lectures which 
have reached us in booklet form. “The Law 
and Human Values” is the title of his Pitcairn- 
Crabbe lecture at the University of Pittsburgh 
last March, published by the University of 
Pittsburgh Press. His John Randolph Tucker 
Memorial lectures at Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, entitled “Forensic Persuasion” (an in- 
tensive study of the technique of advocacy) 
have been printed in a handsome paper-bound 
booklet by the Journalism Laboratory Press of 
Washington and Lee University. Finally, his 
Alexander F. Morrison lecture at the 1950 meet- 
ing of the State Bar of Calfornia, “Some Prin- 
ciples of Judicial Administration,” has been 
published by that organization. All of these 
will repay their reading by any judge or lawyer. 

The 1949-1950 yearbook of the International 
Court of Justice? arrives to remind us that in 
spite of Korea administration of justice on an 
international scale still is a reality. Have we 
not faith to look forward to the time when 
mighty nations will be proud to plead their 
causes before such a world tribunal and accept 
its judgments with grace and dignity? God 
speed the day! 


ARTICLES 


“The Bench Looks at the Bar and the Press,” 
by Charles J. McNamee. The Cleveland Bar As- 
sociation Journal, May, 1951, pp. 115, 125-128. 

“College and Law School Education of the 
American Lawyer,” by Albert P. Blaustein. Journal 
of Legal Education, Spring, 1951, pp. 409-421. 

“The Constitutional Right to Counsel in Federal 
Courts,” by David Fellman. Nebraska Law Review, 
May, 1951, pp. 559-599. 

“Courts Face Problem of Survival,” by A. David 
Benjamin. Bar Bulletin (New York County 
Lawyers Association), May, 1951, pp. 42-49. 

“Criminal Defendants, Without Funds, Unfairly 
Treated,” by Wilbur H. Hollingsworth. Harvard 
Law School Record, March 14, 1951, pp, 1, 4. 

“Development of Lawyers’ Reference Systems,” 
by Daniel Cook. Commercial Law Journal, April, 
1951, pp. 91-94. 

“Does the Small Claims Branch of Our Munici- 
pal Court Measure Up to the Standards of the 
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Community?” by Milton S. Kronheim, Jr. Journal, 
(D. C. Bar Association), April, 1951, pp. 113-116. 

“Equal Justice for All,” by Richard Hartshorne. 
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6, 8. 

“Evolution of Legal Education and the Judicial 
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“Legal Aid and the Lawyer Reference Plan,” by 
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Florida Law Journal, April, 1951, pp. 135-140. 

“The New Family Courts of Japan,” by Richard 
B. Appleton. Focus (National Probation and Parole 
Association), May, 1951, pp. 85-89. 

“Note Taking by Jurors,” by John Woodcock, 
Sr. Dickinson Law Review, June, 1951, pp. 335-338. 
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O. Porter. A. B. A. Journal, April, 1951, pp. 269- 
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Charles E. Clark. Journal of Legal Education, 
April, 1951, pp. 423-428. 

“Probation and the Courts,” by Will C. Turn- 
bladh. Focus (National Probation and Parole 
Assn.), March, 1951, pp. 43-47. 

“The Public and the Legal Profession,” by Wil- 
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1951, pp. 281-287. 

“Responsibilities of Lawyers in the Civil Defense 
Program,” by Charles S. Rhyne. The Journal (D. C. 
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1951, pp. 216-226. 

“Some Further Reflections on Court Reform in 
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“State Juvenile Court: a New Standard,” by Sol 
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Onion, Jr. Texas Bar Journal, April, 1951, pp. 161- 
2, 193-9. May, 1951, pp. 221-2, 245-9. 

“The Uniform Code of Military Justice,” by 
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“The Utility Aspect of Organized Legal Aid 
Work,” by John §S. Bradway. Pennsylvania Bar 
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Mason A, Lewis 
Henry §S. LINDSLEY 
Donatp C. McCrEERY 
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The Judicature Society Invites Cooperation 


The American Judicature Society is an agency for cooperation among all 
persons who are concerned with the problems of administering justice; for all 
who realize the need of more effective methods and results in keeping with 
the standards of modern life. To such persons, the Society offers opportunity 
for a high form of public service. The JOURNAL of the Society is in the nature 
of an open forum; contributors are not asked to subscribe to any creed. The 
JOURNAL is sent free to all who are interested. For those who desire more than 
passive participation there is an active membership, with dues of five dollars 
a year, and a sustaining membership for those who place a higher estimate 
upon their responsibility. 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 


of the American Judicature Society 





LITERATURE 


The JOURNAL. Subscriptions are free on 
request to all persons interested in the ad- 
ministration of justice. Single copies of back 
issues are for sale at actual cost prices. 


Other Literature. A constantly changing 
stock of printed and mimeographed pam- 
phlet material on all subjects in the field of 
judicial administration is maintained for dis- 
tribution to inquirers, most of it without 
charge. If you are chairman of a committee 
working on a problem or a project in this 
field, or in some other way have a use for 
these materials, write us and we will en- 
deavor to supply your needs. 


PROGRAM MATERIAL 


Speeches. Public addresses on judicial ad- 
ministration topics by competent speakers 
will be arranged by the American Judicature 
Society for any meeting of any bar associa- 
tion or other organization, in the legal pro- 
fession or otherwise. 


Recordings. Speeches by prominent lawyers 
and judges on judicial administration topics, 
recorded on wire and tape, are offered with- 
out charge to bar associations and other or- 
ganizations which may have occasional use 
for them. Some of these are suitable for 
radio broadcast use. Write for up-to-date 
mimeographed list of recordings available 
and instructions for ordering and use. 


Films. The Society does not stock or dis- 
tribute slides or films itself, but does main- 
tain a list of 16 millimeter films on legal sub- 
jects suitable for use at bar association meet- 
ings and elsewhere, with information as to 
where and how they may be secured. 


BOOKS 


Books for Sale. Any book reviewed in the 
JOURNAL, or any other book in the field 
of judicial administration, may be ordered 


from the American Judicature Society at 
regular prices. Important recent books: 


Arthur T. Vanderbilt, Minimum Standards 
of Judicial Administration, $7.50. 


Harry D. Nims, Pre-Trial, $5.75. 


Maxine Boord Virtue, Survey of Metropoli- 
tan Courts: Detroit Area, $5.00. 


Special—all three, $17.00. 


Lending Library. Copies of the above-men- 
tioned books and an assortment of others on 
judicial administration and public relations 
subjects, selected for their usefulness to bar 
association officers, may be borrowed for one 
month without charge by any bar association 
officer or committee chairman. Write for 
complete list of titles available. 


INFORMATION, CONSULTATION 


The American Judicature Society invites all 
persons interested in and working on judicial 
administration improvement projects, na- 
tional, state or local, to write in for sugges- 
tions and for answers to questions. The 
Society’s office serves as a clearing house for 
statistics, data and information of all kinds 
relating to the administration of justice. 
Someone else may already have encountered 
and solved the problem you are facing, and 
we may be able to give you the benefit of 
their experience. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR SERVICES 


Membership in the American Judicature So- 
ciety is not a prerequisite to eligibility for 
any of the Society’s services. The Society is 
maintained by its members, and its services 
are offered to the profession and the public, 
as a public service and as a part of their 
contribution to the upbuilding of the legal 
profession and the promotion of the efficient 
administration of justice. 


AMERICAN JUDICATURE SOCIETY 
424 Hutchins Hall, Ann Arbor, Michigan 














